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ABST8ACT' 

Data from similar questionnaires were used to compare 
the high school yearbook programs that produced All-American ratings 
in the 1969 aiid 1979 National Scholastic Press Association 
competitions* Responses for the two survey periods suggested that 
icany aspects of the programs* succe.ssful yearbooks have remained 
unchanged during the past decade, although there have been some 
significant chaiiges* Highlights of the results of the comparative 
analysis were as follows; (1) The 1979 yearbooks had more pages, cost 
more, sold to a smaller percentage of school enrollment, and had more 
difficult financing problems (depending on advertising revenue and 
extracurricular fundraising) than the 1969 yearbooks* (2) The number 
of schools offering beginning journalism courses dad not change 
significantly from 1969 to 1 979* (3) A greater percentage of yearbook 
staff nenbers attended summer workshops in 1979, with staffs 
receiving more specific help on their own yearbooks at these summer 
workshops* The two survey periods reflected little change in the 
characteristics of students working on the yearbooks* In 1979, fewer 
yearbook advisers had complete control over staff selection. 
Photography remained the greatest problem area in yearbook 
production* Female teachers were more likely to advise yearbooks than 
weire males in both time periods, A larger percentage of 1979 advisers 
held masters degrees, and more than a third had at least an 
undergraduate degree in journalism* <5I) 
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The Outstanding Yearbooks Hevisited^ 
A description and comparison of programs and advisers 
of All Affierican high school yearbooks in 1969 and 1979 

The purpose of this study is to describe the high school yearbook pro- 
grams which produced All American ratings in the 1979, National Scholastic 
Press Association critical service* No attempt is made to analyze the produce 
Itself; instead^ the people and conditions involved in the production of the 
books are described* In addition^ this paper compares the production circtsmatances 
of 1979 All American yearbooks with those for books which won the coveted rating 
a decade earlier*^ 

Since the status of journalism in American high schools is not so clearly 
defined as that of sone other areas of the curriculum^ and since the position 
of the student yearbook is even less clearly defined^ this study is an effort 
to determine what patterns of similarity exist in those programs which produce 
outstanding books. 

METHOD 

Data for this study was gathered through a toall questionnaire directed 
to teachers who supervised the All American yearbooks* As a data base for the 
1979 portion of this study» the 43 yearbooks which won All American ratings in 
the NSFA fall and spring critical services were surveyed* The 1969 study had 
included only the spring critical service^ but 110 yearbooks had attained the 
top rating for that period* 

In the intervening years» NSPA altered its scoring system so that fewer 
All American designations are made* Now a book must receive '^marks of dis- 
tinction" in at least four of the five judging categories to be eligible for 
zhe top rating* Previously^ a total point system was used to determine the 
All American awards* 



In the 1969 study^ 110 questionnaires vere malleil and 91 (83 percent) were 
returned* 0£ the 43 questionnaires mailed In 1979 » 2/ (63 percent) were re- 
turned* NSPA does not distinguish between public and private high schools^ and 
no attempt Is made to toake such a distinction In this study* However^ almost 
all of the data comes from public schools* 

FINDINGS 

The School Journalism Program * Sixty-three percent of the All American 
books Included In the 1979 study were produced In schools which had a beginning 
journalism course as part of the school curriculum* This reflected vlrttially 
no change from the situation o£ a decade ago when 62 percent of the respondents 
reported such a course* 

Howver» the number of schools vhlch granted acadanlc credit for yearbook 
vork Increased dramatically since 1969* Advisers from 93 percent of the 
schools responding to the 1979 study reported that students received academic 
credit for their yearbook work» and 76 percent of these said that the same 
amount of credit was given for yearbook as for more traditional high school 
courses^ such as English and history. In 1969» only 58 percent of the 
respondents reported academic credit for yearbook work» with 65 percent of these 
saying that the yearbook credit was equal to that for traditional courses* 
Students could receive academic credit for more than one year of yearbook work 
In most of the schools (84 percent In 1979)* 

Host schools vhlch allowed time for yearbook work during the school day 
provided no more than one period (70 percent In 1979) » a figure which changed 



little tttiring the past decade* .-A few schools allowed two periods per- day for year-* 
book work (15 percent in both 1969 and 1979)4 Advisers from both tiioe perioda 
reported that even where time was provided during the school day» much of the 
yearbook production waa completed as an extracurricular activity before snd 
after school houra^ at nighty on weekends^ and during auraiter montha* 

The Yearbook Staff * The adviser of All American yearbooka today seema 
to have leas control over aelection of the yearbook ataff than did advisers of 
a decade ago* In the 1969 study^ 75 percent of the respondenta reported that 
adviaer. approval was necessary for staff membership^ but in the 1979 data» 
only 33 percent said the adviser approved all ataffers* An additional 33 
percent of the 1979 respondents reported that adviser approval was combined 
with other screening devices in staff selection* Such devices -included 
publications committee approval^ succeasful completion of a beginning journalism 
course^ and recommendations from English teachera* 

Ai a decade ago» today*s adviser appeared to have a strong voice in 
selecting the yearbook editor-in-chief » and 56 percent of the 1979 advisera 
reported final approval of the top editor* In 1969» 69 percent of the 
respondents aaid that the adviser chose the editor-in-chief* Several achools 
in both yeara noted thst the top editor was chosen by the adviser after 
consideration of recommendationa from a publlcationa committee and the year- 
book ataff aa a whole* Only one achool in both time perioda had a yearbook 
editor-in-chief selected by popular vote of the student body* 

In the opinion of their adviaers» students who work on All American 
yearbooks rank "well above average" scholastically* Approximately 80 percent 
of the responding adviaers in both 1969 and 1979 had high pr&ise for the 
acholastic abilities of their ataff members* 
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Less than one*£l£th of the yearbook staffs at both time periods were made 
up "altaost exclusively" of school leaders* Forty-four percent of the 1979 
advisers and 33 percent of those In 1969 reported that a "slight majority of 
the staff" vas composed of school leaders* 

A majority of staff members on All American yearbooks received some kind 
of tangible personal reward for serving on the staff (approximately 70 percent 
In^both time periods)* Pins and certificates of merit were the most common 
awards reported* Out-of-towa trips to journalism conferences^ workshops^ or 
to yearbook publishing houses were other popular rewards for staff members* 
Several advisers reported staff parties^ banquets^ or picnics as rewards for 
staff members* Many students qualified for Quill and Scrool membership by 
Ylrtue of thejr yearbook work* One adviser said staffers were rewarded and 
motivated by a TGIF (Thank God It*s Finished) dinner* Several mentioned major 
all-school assemblies to recognize and honor thb^yearbook staff* 

Approximately one-half of the respondents In both time periods sAii 
that all Jtaff members received awards for yearbook part Iclpat Ion » with the top 
awards being reserved for top editors* About oite-thlrd of the advisers said 
only top editors received any kind of personal award* About 10 percent of the 
respondents said only seniors were eligible for the awards* 

Summer Workshops * Attendance at summer workshops was high for staff 
members of All American yearbooks in 1969» and an even greater percentage of 
staffs attended In 1979* Attendance was mandatory for the top editors at 33 
percent of the 1979 All American yearbooks^ whereas in 1969» 21 percent of the 
responding advisers said such attendance was required. Eleven percent In 1979 
reported that attendance was not mandatory » but that the entire staff usually 
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attcnded. Another 44 percent In 1979 said that at least part of their staff 
attended although attendance was not required. Only 11 percent In 1979» as 
compared with 22 percent In 1969 » said none of their staff attends sunmier year- 
hook workshops. 

One-third of the respondents In 1979» as compared with 23 percent In 1969» 
reported that each student paid his or her own workshop expenses. About 
one-fifth In each year said that expenses were paid from yearbook funds. An 
equal proportion reported that expenses were shared by Individual students and 
yearbook funds. Another one-fifth of the 1979 respondents said workshop expenses 
were paid by other loethods^ Including special fund-raising projects and 
advertising sales concnlsslons. 

A greater percentage of advisers In 1979 (50 percent) than In 1969 
(32 percent) reported that students received specific help on their own books 
during these stammer vorkshops. One-third of the 1979 advisers said summer 
vorkshops provided their students with general knowledge about yearbook 
production but with little specific help on their own books. Several respondents 
volunteered the information that yearbook summer workshops across the country 
varied widely in quality and that their students gained much more from some 
than they did from others. 

Despite increasing travel costs» nearly one-half of the advisers in 1979 
tald their staff members attended a workshop located more than 200 miles from 
home. In 1969 » only 19 percent attended a workshop that far away. Twenty- 
nine percent in 1979 and 22 percent in 1969 reported attending a workshop 
located from 50 to 100 miles frcm home. 

Financing the Yearbook . Like most other aspects of American life, year^* 
book programs in 1979 faced greater financial problems than in the past. 



1979 All American yearbooks were larger In terms of number of pages and -thus 
were inore costly to produce* Yet» a smaller percentage of 'the student body 
bought these books than in pa«t years* 

The avard^vlnnlng books In the 1979 judging were larger than their 
counterparts of a decade earlier* Forty-eight percent of the books in the 
1979 survey had from 250 to 299 pages» whereas in 1969» almost half of the 
books (41 percent) had fewer than 200 pages* However^ a smaller percentage 
of students in the total school enrollment bought yearbooks in 1979 than^^ten 
years ago* In the 1969 study» 37 percent of the respondents reported that 
the book sold to more than 90 percent of the student body» and no school 
repdrted yearbook sales of less than 50 percent of enrollment* In 1979 » total 
sales figures had dropped; only 23 percent reported selling books to at least 
90 percent of the student body and eight percent had sales as low as the 
A0^A9 percent range* 

The greater number of pages in today* s All American books may be explained 
by several factors* First, more 1979 advisers (67 percent) reported that the 
yearbooks at their schools covered four grades* In the 1969 study only 40 
percent of the books included coverage of freshmen* In addition, today*s 
books included an expanded definition of ^^student life^^ and were more likely 
to devote pages to a vide range of off-^campus activities of interest to students 
A third explanation for the larger number of pages was the fact that more 
schools in the 1979 survey reported selling advertising to finance their 
yearbooks * 

It*s more difficult to explain declining sales for All American year- 
books, and the deftlin6- in sales should not be over emphasized* Sales for 
All American books were still high, with 58 percent of the 1979 respondents 
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*^eporting sales to at least 80 percent of the student body» but fewer All 
American books today could boast of sales at the 90 percent level* 

Some of the same factors which toay have contributed to more pages in the 
yearbook might also have compounded sales problems* Perhaps fctwer freshmen 
than upperclassmen were integrated into the total 3chool situation and 
motivated to purchase a book* Perhaps » too» the fact that student life in 
1979 exceeded the boundaries of the campus to a greater .'extent than a decade 
ago contributed to lower identification with and loyalty to school activities* 
School was simply no longer the center of life for many of today* s high school 
students^ and they may have felt no compulsiontCo buy a book chronicling school 
activities* Perhaps too» the economy-*a factor which has taken many students 
away from extracurricular school activities and into the marketplace — became 
for some students a barrier to purchasing a yearbook* 

Individual copies of the All American yearbook in 1979 cost considerably 
more thait they did a decade ago» and fewer schools in the 1979 survey offered 
an activity. fee pack&ge including the yearbook at reduced rates* In the 1969 
survey of All American l>ooks» 24 percent could be purchased at reduced rates 
throuj^ a student activity fee plan* but by 1979> only 19 percent reported 
the availability of such a plan* 

tn 1969» no All American book was reported to be priced higher than $d» 
and the majority of the books were priced in the $5 to $7 range* In 1979» the 
average fixed price for All American yearbooks was $11*27* Several schools 
reported a sliding scale» dependent on when the book was purchased or» in the 
case of one school^ on the amount of advertising the yearbook purchaser had 
sold* Where a fixed price existed^ the high reported in 1979 was $15 and the 
low was $7* In those schools where the yearbook was part of a student 
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Hctivity package^ the minimum received by the yearbook wa$ $1 and the maxiitrum 
was $10* 

More All American yearbook staffs sold advertising to finance production 
costs than did ten years ago* In 1969 » 77 percent of the survey respondents 
reported that advertising was a method used to finance the book; by 1979 that 
figure had risen to 81 percent* No book in 1979 was financed by advertising 
sales alone » as shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



METHOD OF FINANCING BOOK (1979) X RESPONDENTS 

School district alone 4 
Yearbook sales alone 7 
Book sales + fund^^raising activities 7 
Book sales advertising Al 
Sales fund-raising -f advertising Al 



Not only did more staffs sell adverti$ing in 1979 » but apparently they 
found it harder to sell than did their predecessors. Forty percent of the 
advisers in 1979 said that advertising was either "very difficult" or "difficult" 
to sell* In the 1969 survey 32 percent had placed advertising in the "very 
difficult" or "difficult" to sell categories. Advisers in 1979 who reported 
problems selling advertising varied widely on their reasons for these 
difficulties. Several said that merchants did not recognize the vilue of 
yearbook advertising and that the economy led businessmen to want a more 
immediate return on their advertising dollars than a school yearbook could 
provide* Two advisers listed transportation as a problem for students trying 
to sell advertising. Only one adviser reported that competition from other 
school yearbooks made advertising difficult to sell. The latter reason was 
a departure from the 1969 survey » where it wai; listed as the Number 1 problem 
O In selling yearbook advertising. 



Only two schools in 1979 reported that the book was financed solely 
through sales of individual copies. One of those schools sold copies to 9A 
percent of the total school enrollment » and the other sold 8A per^nt of the 
student body. 

Extracurricular fund-raising activities were still an important source 
of revenue for All Aioerican yearbooks. In both 1969 and 1979 » fund-raising 
projects were reported by A3 percent of the respondents. Sponsorship of dances 
and sales of baked goods and candy were the most common projects » with sales of 
old yearbook pictures also ranking high on the list. Several schools reported 
ftmds from special student activities such as skating parties* variety shows* 
jog-a-thons» and concerts. But selling various items vas the most popular 
fund-raising activity. In addition to baked goods and candy» these items 
included athletic programs^ T-shirts^ memo pads» buttons^ and bumper stickers. 

Photography . Since yearbooks are primarily picture books » it Was not 
surprising that All American advisers listed photography as the Number 1 pro- 
blem area in yearbook production. This was the situation in both the 1969 and 
1979 surveys. 

Besults from the 1979 questionnaire suggest that more schools have dark- 
room facilities today than they did ten years ago. Eighty-nlne percent of the 
1979 respondents said their schools had a darlcroom^ whereas in 1969» 67 percent 
of the All American books had darkrooms at school. 1979 All American staffs 
relied less on professionel photographers. Seventy percent of the 1979 advisers 
reported that» except for class portraits^ fewer than 10 percent of the pic- 
tures in their yearbookc^ were produced by professionals. The corresponding 
figure in the 1969 study was A6 Percent. 
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Fcwer All American yearbooks in 1979 shared their student photographers 
with the school newspaper or other student publications* In 1969 » 63 percent 
of the advisers of All American books said their photographers also ser*;ed other 
school publications » nut in 1979 » this figure had shrunk to 48 perc^t* The 
number of yearbook staff photographers for the All Ainerican books included in 
the current surv(,y ranged from a low of 2 to a high of 30* When these cvo 
GXtresies were discarded » the average number of photographers for each book 
was 6*3* 

Thirty^seven percent of the schools included in the 1979 survey offered 
a photography course as part of the regular school curriculum* This was a 
dramatic increase from a decade ago when only 9 percent of the schools reported 
such a course* Advisers today relied less upon older staff photographers to 
teach their skills to younger staff i&eabers^ but this was still an itoportant 
method of training new yearbook photographers* Where no photo course was 
offered^ advisers used a combination of methods to teach photography skills^ 
including summer workshops and instruction by the adviser or older staff 
photographers* Only one school in the 1979 survey reported that yearbook 
photographers were taught by a local professional* 

Other Yearbook Competition * Eighty-one percent of the advisers in 
1979 and 78 percent in 1969 said their yearbooks were judged by oiiher national 
rating services in addition to NSPA* Thus» advisers of outstanding books 
seemed to recognize the value of multiple critiques* Twice as many All 
American books in 1979 (58 percent) than a decade ap,o entered competition at 
the state level* This may be indicative of a greater number of state level 
contests today* 

The School Administration * As in the earlier survey^ a high percentage 
(74 percent) of advisers in 1979 characterized their school principals as 
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being **very understanding and cooperative*' toward the work of the yearbccU 
staff* Only 11 percent of the 1979 respondents gave their principals low 
marks In this regard* 

Elghty^flve percent In 1^79 and 87 percent in 1969 said their principals 
viewed the yearbook as an important aspect of the total scliool situation^ and 
70 percent In 1979 and 80 percent in 1969 reported that their principals 
Indicated special pride In the All American rating* 

Froblen Areas in Yearbook Productlan * Advisers In both 1979 and 1969 rated 
photography as the Number 1 problem area In yearbook production* This area far 
outpaced the Number 2 problem: getting good staff members* In the earlier 
survey^ advisers listed a lack of £;taff ttkeetlng time during the school day 
as the third ncost difficult production area* Apparently^ advisers In 1979 have 
solved that problerd as only two mentioned It. 

Thirty percent of the 1979 advisers ranked "getting good staff members" 
smong problem areas* In addition » a third of the advisers listed a staff* 
related problem In the "miscellaneous" category of the checklist* Several 
mentioned that staffers are torti between yearbook uork and competing activities 
such as part t7.ne jobs* Several noted that Inflation has forced more students 
to choose paying jobs rather than yearbook staff positions* 

Advertising sales and yearbook sales tied for the third most frequently 
mentioned production problem areas» but no adv^lser listed advertising as the 
Number 1 problem* Seven percent said yearbook sales were the Number 1 problem* 
The fifth most frequently ranked problem was "cooperation from other teachers." 
Twenty-five percent of the advisers responding r^inked this area* Table 2 
shows the ranking of problan areas In 1979 and 1969 according to frequency 
of mentions atid the 1979 ranking of each Individual area. 



TABLE 2 

YEARBOOK FSODUCTION FSOBLEH AREAS 



tmk In Frequeacy Froblem Area 1979 Rank 

of Mention (rounded perceotages) 



1979 


1969 




#1 


#2 


#3 


a 


1 


Photography 


Al 


21 


13 


2 


2 


Getting good staff 


15 


13 


A 


3 (tie) 


8 


Yearbook sales 


7 


8 


13 




5 (tie) 


Advertising sales 


0 


17 


13 


5 


5 (tie) 


Cooperation front other 


A 


8 


13 






teachers 








6 


5 (tie) 


classroom space 


A 


0 


17 


7 (tie) 


A 


Financing yearbook 


7 


A 


A 




9 (tie) 


Equipttent 


0 


8 


9 


9 


3 


Time during school day 


7 


0 


0 




9 (tie) 


School administration 


0 


0 


9 


11 


11 


Printer 


0 


A 


0 






Miscellaneous* 


JL5_ 












100% 


lOOZ 


99% 



The Yearbook Adviser , A composite portrait of the advisers vho parti* 
cipated In the 1979 survey vould show a female In her thirties with 15 years 
teaching experience^ including about 10 years as yearbook adviser. She 
would bave a vtaster's degree and an undergraduate major in some teaching 
area other than journalism and would have no professional journalistic 
experience other than advising school publications. She would believe that 
she worked **much longer" hours than the average teacher at her school* 

Females advised 63 percent o£ the All American books in both the 1969 
and 1979 studies. But 1979 advisers were more highly educated^ as 41 
percent had completed master's degrees as "opposed to ^30 percent with master *s 
in 1969. On^. third of -the 1979 advisers had credit hours beyond the master *s. 



^he "miscellaneous** category included staff motivation^ part-time 
jobs» long hours» hard work» coordinating photography studio and staffs 
deadlines In general » and color deadlines inparticular. 
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Advisers became younger during the past ten years. The 30 to 39 age group 
was the most ccmmon among 1979 advisers (Al percent); 15 percent were in each 
of the 40 to 49 and 50 to 59 categories^ and 11 percent were more than 60 
years old. In the 1969 survey^ the 40 to 49 age group was most common 
(32 percent) » and 26 percent of the advisers were in the 30 to 39 range. 

The average number of years teaching experience in the 1979 study was 
15» and the average number of years as yearbook adviser was 9.8. Advisers 
had been at their present schools for an average of 8.1 years. 

Advisers of All American yearboolcs in 1979 were more likely to have 
undergraduate :najors in journalism (30 percent) than were their counter- 
parts of 10 years ago (10 percent). English was the most codunon major 
for 1969 advisers with 34 percent. In 1979» 26 percent of the respondents 
listed English as an undergraduate major and 54 percent listed it as a minor. 

Other than journalism courses^ the majority (63 percent) of the yearbook 
advisers in the 1979 study taught one other course as part of their regular 
workload. One third taught two courses in addition to advising the year- 
book. A respondent from a private school taught five courses. 

While this study aimed to describe the circumstances surrounding 
production of NSPA All American yearbooks rather than to compare them to 
high school yearbook situations in general^ a note about the journalism 
backgrounds and tenure of advisers for these All American yearbooks is in 
order. Respondents in both time periods of the preset su^ey r^orted 
much more formal training ist journali&m than have high school publications 
advisers in general. Thirty^elght percent o£ the 1979 advisers for these 
All American yearbooks reported at least a journalism minor (30 percent 
had undergraduate majors In journalism). In comparison^ a 1976 study of 
a systematic sample of 300 newspaper and yearbook advisers in 14 states 
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and the District of Columbia revealed that 57*3 percent of those advisers 
had never had a joumalisni course^ and only 13 percent had as much as a 

journalism minor* Only 18*3 percent qualified for state certification In 

3 

journalism* A 1972 study of newspaper advisers reported less than a 
journalism minor by 63 percent of the advisers in Indiana^ 86 percent in 
Ohio» and 97 percent In Pennsylvania* Other studies in various states 
during the 1960s and 1970s reported siiolXar figures*^ In years of advising 
experience^ respondents in this study of 1979 All American yearbooks had 
more than twice as many years (9*8) as the average^ reported in a 1976 survey 
of publications advisere (4 years average)*^ 

Where time during the school day is not allowed for yearbook work» 
one third of the advisers reported » that they received extra pay as com* 
pensation for their yearbook work* In addition^ several reported that they 
received both extra pay and released time for yearbook advising* 

Eighty*^ne percent of the 1979 advisers and 65 percent of the 1969 
advisers had previously sponsored All American yearbooks* 

The questionnaire itm on the 1979 survey which drew the greatest 
agreement among respondents was one which asked them to rate the amount 
of time they work in comparison to the '^average^^ classroom teacher at their 
school* Ninety-three percent of the advisers answered that they worked 
'Wch longer hours** than the average teacher^ and the remaining six percent 
said they worked ^^slightly longer'* hours* 

Advisers were given an opportunity at the end of the questionnaire to 
make comments about their work with the yearbook* and the comments in the 
1979 survey seemed* on the whole* to be less negative than those in the 
earlier survey* However^ advisers continue to feel that they put forth 
more cime and effort on the yearbook Xhan most of their colleagues and 
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thelr school sdminlstrators realize. Wrote one adviser In 1979: "The 
greateat problem Is one of morale; colleaguea don't appreciate or understand 
efforta I make on behalf of the book. Staff morale alao suffera alace other 
atudents alao lack underatanding of ataff work. There's one reaaon why 
workshopa and ratlnga are in^ortant. It^s the only way the staff gets the 
recognition and appreciation It really deaervea.** 

Another advlaer In the lateat aurvey wrote: "The admin la tr at Ion feela 
that £ yearbook la important but Is not very supportive of a quality year- 
book. Since 1978» we have entered a period of aerioua apathy and ennui 
on the part of the students which makes all joba more difficult.^' 

Another yearbook sponsor commented that the admlniatration at her 
achool waa intereated only in athletica. She continued: **Hy efforts are 
not appreciated; my atudenta are hasaled. . .Anything we are able to 
accomplish la in spite of the admlniatration." 

A teacher with 19 yeara of experience as a yearbook advlaer » including 
aponaorahip of 11 All American books» wrote: ^'Ihe problem with 'yearbooklng' 
la :he most adviaera have the claas thrown at them with no preparation in 
grcphica^ zero understanding of the offset procesa^ and many timea have to 
work with atudenta who think the claaa an eaay A. No wonder tenure la 
often a year or ao. Fortunately^ I atuck with it....But» frankly^ it waa 
hell the firat couple of yeara» and it continues to be a preaaure job» 
even though I love it!^^ 

After alx yeara of adviaing^ another wrote: ^^Perhapa I'm a fool» but I 
enjoy my work. I gueas that'a why I don^t detcat all the time it involvea.*^ 
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SUMMARY 



In 1969 advisers of All American high sc' lol yearbooks were surveyed 
by a mall questionnaire concerning the yearbook programs at their schools* 
The survey was repeated In 1979* Responses for the two survey periods suggest 
that many aspects of the programs producing All American yearbooks have 
remained unchanged during the past decade^ but there have been some 
slgnlf5^ant changes* 

All American yearbooks In 1979 were somewhat larger In terms of the 
number of pages ^ but they sold to a smaller percentage of the total school 
enrollments* The later staffs faced tougher problems financing their book» 
and more schools sought advertising revenue to bolster th^ yearbook fund* 
However^ a greater percentage of advisers reported in 1979 that yearbook 
advertising was difficult to sell to local merchants* Extracurricular fund- 
raising activities remained a financial necessity for approximately half 
of the All American books* By' 1979 the average per copy price was more 
than $11 » making All American yearbooks approximately twice as costly as 
a decade ago* 

The number of schools offering a beginning journalism course did not 
change significantly from 1969 to 1979» but more schools granted academic 
credit for yearbook staff work in 1979* The amount of time scheduled for 
yearbook production during the school day continued to be one period at 
most schools* 

Despite a tight economy^ a greater percentage of yearbook staff members 
attended summer workshops in 1979* About one*thlrd of the respondents re* 
ported that top editors were required to attend a workshop^ and more 
advisors noted that staffs received specific help on their own yearbooks 




workshops* 
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The tvo survey periods reflected little change in the characteristics 
of students who work on All American yearbooks. They continue to rank 
yell above average scholastically^ and more than half of the staff memb&rs 
are considered school leaders. Fewer advisers in 1979 had complete 
control over staff selection^ but nearly all schools continued to screen 
potential staff metabers. 

Photography r^ained the Number 1 problem area in yearbook production. 
However* more advisers in 1979 reported that their schools were equipped 
with darktoomfi and that a photography course was being offered as part of 
the school curriculum. Also* a smaller percentage of professionally pro* 
duced photographs were being used in 1979 yearbooks than in earlier ones. 

A large percentage of books during both time periods used multiple 
national critique services* and niore books were participating in competi* 
tion at the state level in 1979. 

While a few advisers in 1969 1979 indicated a lack of support for 
the yearbook program from school administrators* a large percentage of 
advisers In both 1969 and 1979 reported that their principals were under- 
standing and cooperative toward the yearbook. 

Female teachers were more likely to advise yearbooks than were males 
in both time periods. By 1979 a larger percentage of the advisers held 
master*s degrees* and more than a third had at least an undergraduate minor 
in journalism. This was a large increase over the number of advisers with 
formal journalism training in 1969* but as compared with high school publica- 
tions advisers in general* advisers of All American yearbooks during both 
survey periods yere more likely to have completed college journalism courses. 
This fact may be the key to the success of the yearbook programs which 
these advisers conduct. 
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